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Address  of  Governor  Arthur  M.  Hyde 
Before  the  Eighth  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  American  Association  of  State  Highway  Officials 
December  4,  5,  6  g  7,   1922,  at 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me,    I  can  assure  you,  to  address 
this  body  of  men  which  is  so  well  representative  of  the  good 
roads  movement   in  america.     back  of  every  one  of  you,  of  course, 
is  the  road  organization   in  your  own  state,  and  back  of  that  the 
people  of  your  state  who  have  indorsed  and  made  possible  your 
activities  along  the  lines  of  good  roads.     and  so  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  in  welcoming  this  association  we  are  welcoming 
the  people  of  america,     i  hope  you  may  be  aele  to  do  something 
while  you  are  in  missouri,  or  to  say  something,  that  will  be 
still  further  an  inspiration  to  the  people  of  america  in  this 
great  constructive  program. 

Everybody  knows  everything  about  roads.     It   is  the  one 
subject  upon  which  everybody  possesses  all  the  information  there 
is.     |  have  occasionally  met  a  few  benighted  individuals  who  have 
admitted  that  they  possibly  did  not  know  what  a  road  should  be 
constructed  of,   but  they  knew  exactly  whose  farm  the  road  ought 
to  go  by.     and  then  there  are  other   individuals  in  a  different 
line  of  business  who  admit  possibly  they  do  not  know  where  the 
road  ought  to  go,  but  they  know  what   it  ought  to  contain.  and 
so,    in  view  of  the  widespread  information,  both  as  to  the  width, 
direction,  composition,  and  location,  of  every  road,  there  is 
mighty  little  to  be  said. 

The  job  of  an  engineer,  who,  after  all,  must  say  what  the 
road  shall  contain  and  where  it  shall  go,  is  simplified  no  doubt 
by  the  multiplicity  of  views  which  he  is  able  to  gather  upon  the 

SUBJECT  . 

i  am  glad  to  welcome  you  to  missouri,  -  not  so  much  be- 
cause of  her  great  cities,  not  so  much  eecause  of  her  industries, 
not  so  much  because  of  her  wealth  of  forest  and  field  and  mine, 
but  eecause  we  hope  that  out  of  your  coming  we  may  get  something 
which  will  be  of  eenefit  to  us  in  our  road  program. 

Missouri  has,  as  you  have  already  been  informed,  a  very 
ambitious  road  program,  covering  some  7,600  miles  of  the  state's 
roads.    The  present  Highway  Commission  has  already  let  contracts 
amounting  to   16  millions  of  construction  under  the  former  law, 
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and  some  7  millions  under  the  new  60  million  dollar  bond  issue, 
We  hope  within  two  years  to  be  able  to  connect  the  two  great 
cities  of  this  State  with  a  road  of  which  we  may  all  be  proud, 
and  to  have  the  grading,  the  drainage,  and  the  bridging  of  the 
rest  of  the  state  system  well  under  way. 

Missouri    is  the  pivotal  State  in  America.     There  are 
five  States  east  of  us,  five  States  wept  of  up,  two  States  north 
of  us,  and  two  States  south  of  us.    Whether  you  like   it  or  not 
you  are  going  to  have  to  come  and  see  us.     roads  are  going  to 
cross  in  Missouri  and  lead  to  Missouri  as  they  formerly  led  to 
Rome.    We  want  our  program  to  be  a  part  of  your  program.  We 
want  our  system  to  dovetail  into  your  system.    We  want  our  road 
system  to  be  of  interest  and  of  service  to  every  other  state  in 
the  Union  in  order  that  it  may  be  a  part  of  a  well-planned  sys- 
tem  THAT    SHALL   SERVE    THE    GREAT    PEOPLE    OF    THE    WHOLE  COUNTRY. 

t  understand  that  there  are  present  today  representatives 
of  the  Federal  Government.     In  view  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
considerable  amounts  of  money  to  donate,  they  are  no  doubt  very 
popular  in  this  assembly.     |  would  be  glad  to  tender  you  my  good 
services  except  for  the  fact  that  i  have  neither  influence  with 
nor  voice  in  the  federal  government  or  the  missouri  state  highway 
Commission.     If  I  could,    I  would  be  glad  to  serve  you.     It  has 
been  said  here,  and  well  said  in  my  opinion,  that  after  all  the 
vision  back  of  the  road  building,  back  of  the  road  program  is 
brotherhood.     everything  waits  upon  the  construction  of  roads. 
Just  as  seventy-five  years  ago  the  development  of  America  was  at 
A  standstill  until  there  could  be  developed  a  great  system  of 
transportation,  just  so  today  every  forward  movement  in  America 
depends  upon  the  construction  of  good  roads.     Do  you  attempt  to 
develop  further  the  agriculture  of  the  nation?     the  primary 
problem  is  the  reduction  of  the  marketing  cost.    do  you  attempt 
to  spread  out  the  factories  of  america  in  order  to  relieve  the 
tenement  districts,  to  relieve  the  social  problems  of  the  city? 
The  first  consideration  is  transportation.    Would  you  attempt 
to  build  up  the  rural  school,   (and  after  all,  my  friends,  that 
is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  confronting  america,  because 
the  schools  of  the  rural  districts  do  not  give  to  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  farm  the  same  opportunity  that  the  city  children 
receive)?     If  you  would  attempt  to  build  up  the  rural  SCHOOL, 
that  most  intensely  American  institution,  the  first  consideration 
is  a  method  of  transportation  and  of  accessibility  to  that  rural 
school  ey  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  farm. 
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And  so  your  program  and  the  construction  in  which  you 
are  interested  is  the  primary  factor  in  the  further  development 
of  that  great  brotherhood  which  is  america.    america  occupies  a 
proud  and  a  commanding  position  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
We  here  in  America  have  everything  that  can  be  desired  in  the 
way  of  physical  possession,  material  prosperity  and  physical 
and  military  power.     the  cornucopia  of  plenty  overflows  for 
America.     Whether  it  is  the  wealth  of  mineral  resources,  of 
forest  resources,  of  soil  resources,  america  has  them  all  abun- 
DANTLY.    Educational  and  cultural  advantages  abounp.  Schools 
and  colleges  dot  the  landscape.     stately  churches  rear  their 
spires  in  every  hamlet.    homes  line  every  street  and  every  thor- 
oughfare, and  there  are,  thank  god,  few  hovels  in  ame« i ca .  the 
financial  resources  of  the  world  are  ours,   0  nd  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  chancellors  of  the  old  world  wait  upon  the 
fc  tu/iu  l  at  i c  n  of  a  policy  in  america.     and  right  now  we  have  the 
remarkable  spectacle  of  a  leading  statesman  of  a  foreign  country 
making  a  pilgrimage  to  america  merely  to  talk  to  americans  about 
international  affairs.    wlth  all  these  resources,  with  all  the 
material  power,    it  would  seem  that  peace  and  happiness  and  con- 
tentment and  erotherhood  would  reign  in  america.     during  the 
War  dreamers  and  visionaries  told  us  that  the  war  was  to  end  war, 
that  out  of  the  fiery  crucible  of  war  was  to  emerge  a  new  human- 
kind,  that  the  dross  was  to  be  burned  out  of  humanity  leaving 
only  the  gold,  that  the  war  would  end  war  and  the  implements  of 
war  would  be  beaten  into  the  implements  of  peace,  and  that  the 
fiery   intolerance  of  despotism  and  the  things  that  divide  humanity 
would  ee  laid  down  and  all  mankind  would  unite   in  the  joyous  ser- 
VICE of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 

The  war  is  over.     In  s^ite  of  the  material  and  physical 
power  OF  THIS  country  we  cannot  honestly  look  about  us  and  say 
that  America  is  at  peace,  that  we  have  contentment.  National 
antagonism,  religious  hatred,  class  strife,  class  consciousness, 
these  are  all  too  apparent   in  america.     bolshevism,  anarchism, 
radicalism,  these  are  not  confined  to  russia  and  the  old  world. 
With  all  the  possessions  of  physical  and  material  power,  with 
the  trappings  o f  ,  pos sess i  on  and  of  wealth,  america  is  not  hap=y. 
The  solemn  truth  is  that  the  moral  advancement  of  America  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  physical  and  the  material  advancement  of 

AMER I CA . 
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It  was  an  ancient  doctrine,  -  140  years  old  now,  -  which 
laid  down  this  proposition  which  to  my  mind  is  the  greatest 
single  statement  of  statesmanship  that  i  have  ever  seen.  "religion., 
morality  and  knowledge  are  necessary  to  good  government  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind."    religion  -  that  is  the  church.    morality  - 
that   is  the  home.    knowledge  -  that  is  the  school.     these  are  the 
three  great  fundamental  institutions  of  america.     |f  they  are 
thrifty  and  prosperous  and  efficient,  america  will  be  thrifty  and 
prosperous  and  efficient.    and  the  biggest  problem  that  americans 
have  now  or  ever  will  have,    in  my  judgment,    is  to  bring  back  to 
the  church  its  pristine  powers  in  all  of  their  high  and  lofty 
grip  upon  society,  to  bring  back  to  the  home  the  morality  and 
the  law,  the  obedience  that  it  originally  had  in  america,  and  to 
see  to   it  that  the  school  teaches  not  only  facts  and  figures  but 
those   infinitely  more  important  spiritual  powers  -  such  things 
as  amb  i t i  on ,  such  thingp  as  vision,  hopefulness,  the  desire  to 
serve.    Whether  it  be  the  church  which  you  would  upbuild,  or  the 
home  which  you  preserve,  or  the  school  whjch  you  would  make  more 
efficient,   the  road  program  in  america  is  the  very  first  essential 
in  knitting  men  together,   in  uniting  americans  in  a  common  patriot- 
ism,  a  common  community  interest,  and  a  common  desire  for  the  ser- 
vice of  that  great  brotherhood  which  after  all  is  america.    and  so 
i  am  glad  to  welcome  you  here  not  only  for  what  you  stand  in  a 
material  way,  not  only  on  account  of  what  you  expect  to  accomplish, 
but  for  the  q'reat  vision  and  the  great  purpose  that  there  is  behind 
the  road  program  in  america. 


RHODE  ISLAND  MOTOR-VEHICLE  ACCIDENT-DATA 

Abstracted  from  a  report  made  ey  H.  C.  Burnham, 
Research  Director  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Department 

of  THE 

Rhode  Island  State  Board  of  ?"ublic  Works 

A  SUMMARY  of  the  motor-vehicle  accident  statistics,  for 
the  roads  and  streets  of  the  state,  covering  a  period  of  one 
year  from  january  1  to  december  3|,   1928,  has  been  released 
recently  by  the  motor  vehicle  department  of  the  rhode  island 
State  Board  of  Public  Roads.    The  data,  which  include  only  those 
mishaps  involving  injury  or  death,  are  given  in  the  following 

TAB  LES : 
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Speed  data 

In  addition  to  the  information  given  above  for  the  year 
1928,  THE  report  includes  a  summary  of  observations  with  regard 
TO  speed  and  general  operating  conditions  of  motor  vehicles  cov- 
ering   THE   3^-YEAR   PERIOD    FROM  MAY,     1925  TO    DECEMBER,     1928.  THE 
SPEEDS   WERE    DETERMINED   AT    A  NUMBER    OF   OBSERVATION    STATIONS  SCAT- 
TERED THROUGHOUT   THE   STATE.      DUR I NG   THE   3^— YEAR    PERIOD,  OBSERVA- 
TIONS WERE    MADE   ON    33,643   PASSENGER    VEHICLES,     11,492    TRUCKS,  AND 
726  BUSSES. 

The  gradual  increase   in  the  mean  average  speed,  which  is 
attributed  principally  to  improved  motor  vehicle  design  and  con- 
STRUCTION,   is  Indicated  in  Table   I.     This  table  also  shows  the 

SPEED    FOR    CERTAIN    SPECIFIC    CONDITIONS.       THE    REPORT    CONCLUDES  THAT 
THE    INCREASE    IN    SPEED   HAS   CAUSED    AN    INCREASE    IN    THE    NUMBER  AND 
SEVERITY   OF   MOTOR-VEHICLE  ACCIDENTS, 

Table  I.-     Increase  in  mean  average  speed  over  3|-year  period 
from  1925-1928  and  speeds  under  certain  specific  conditions. 
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SUMMARY  OF  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  LEGISLATION 
INTRODUCED  IN  THE 
SECOND  SESSION  OF  THE  SEVENTIETH  CONGRESS 
ENDING  MARCH  4,    | 929 
(Not  for  release) 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Federal  highway  legis- 
lation   INTRODUCED    IN   THE    SECOND   SESSION   OF   THE    SEVENTIETH  CONGRESS 
BEGINNING    ON   DECEMBER    3,     1928,    AND    ENDING    ON    MARCH    4,     1923.  FOR 
READY-REFERENCE    PURPOSES   THOSE    SILLS   WHICH    WERE    PASSED    BY  CONGRESS, 
AND    BECAME    LAWS    WITH    THE    SIGNATURE    OF    THE    PRESIDENT,    ARE  PRECEDED 
EY    THREE  ASTERISKS. 

H.R.    14665.-     Introduced  in  the  House  on  December  4,    1928,  by 
D.  B.  Colton  of  Utah  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Offices  and  Post  Roads.    No  further  action  taken.  Provides 
for  the  amendment  of  existing  federal-aid  road  legislation 
by  authorizing  an  appropriation  of  $3,500,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1929,    1930,  and  1931,   for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  the  main  roads  through  unappropriated  or 
unreserved  public  lands,  non-taxable   indian  lands,  or  other 
Federal  reservations.  Described  in  the  November,    1928  to 
February,    1929,  News  Letter. 

***H.R.   15089,-    Department  of  the   Interior  appropriation  eill 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  june  30,    1930.     signed  by  the 
President  on  March  2,    1929  as  Public  No.    1033,     Provides  for 
the  construction  of  roads,   trails,  and  bridges  in  the  national 
parks  and  monuments  under  the  direction  of  the  department  of 
the   Interior;  to  be  immediately  available  and  remain  available 
until  expended,  $5  ,  000 ,  000,  wh  i  ch  includes  $4,000,000,  the 
amount  of  the  contractual  authorization  contained  in  the  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  department  of  the   interior  for 
the  fiscal  year  1929.     provides  further  that  in  addition  to 
the  amount  appropriated  the  secretary  of  the  interior  may 
also  approve  projects,   incur  obligations,  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  additional  work  not  exceeding  a  total  of  $2,500,  300 

AND    HIS    ACTION    IN    SO    DOING    SHALL   BE    DEEMED   A    CONTRACTUAL  OBLI- 
GATION of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  payment  of  the  cost 

THEREOF    AND    APPROPRIATIONS    HEREAFTER    MADE    FOR    THE  CONSTRUCTION 
OF    ROADS    IN    NATIONAL   PARKS    AND   MONUMENTS    SHALL   BE  CONSIDERED 
AVAILABLE    FOR    THE    PURPOSE    OF    DISCHARGING    THE    OBLIGATION  SO 
CREATED  . 


c 
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***H.R.   15386.-    Department  of  Agriculture  appropriation  bill  for 

the  fiscal  year  ending  june  30,    1930.     signed  ey  the  president 
on  February  16,    1929  as  Public  No.  769.     Provides  for  forest 
roads  and  trails  under  section  23  of  the  federal  highway  act , 
an  appropriation  of  $8,000,000  composed  of  $3,945,000,  part  of 
the  $7,500,000  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
vear  1929,  and  $4,055,000,   part  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  | 930  .     provides  for  federal- 

AID    ROAD    CONSTRUCTION    $74,000,000  COMPOSED   OF   $3  1,800,000,  THE 
REMAINDER    OF    THE    SUM   OF   $75,000,000   AUTHORIZED    TO    BE  APPROPRI- 
ATED   FOR    THE    FISCAL    YEAR    1928,    AND    $42,200,000,    PART   OF  THE 
$75,000,000   AUTHORIZED    TO    BE    APPROPRIATED    FOR  THE    FISCAL  YEAR 
1929.      PROVIDES    FOR    THE    CONSTRUCTION    OF    THE    MOUNT    VERNON  MEMO- 
RIAL Highway  by  the  appropriation  of  the  unexpended  balance  of 
the  $2,500,000  for  this  purpose  contained  in  the  Second  Defici- 
ency Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1928. 

H.R.   |562|.-     Introduced  in  the  House  on  December  20,    1928,  by 

J.  S.  Parker  of  New  York  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,    No  further  action  taken.  Provides 
for  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  ey  motor  vehicles 
operating  as  common  carriers  of  persons  on  the  public  highways. 
Provides  that  operators  of  motor  carriers  in   interstate  commerce 
must  obtain  certificates  of  PUBLIC  convenience  and  necessity 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  acting  through  joint 
boards  made  up  in  each  case  of  representatives  of  the  boards  of 
the  several  states  in  which  any  part  of  the  interstate  operation 
is,  or   is  proposed  to  be,  conducted.     described  in  the  november, 

1928,  to  February,    1929,  News  Letter. 

***H.R.    |57|2.-    War  Department  appropriation  e i ll  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,    1930.     Signed  by  the  President  on  February  28, 

1929,  as  Public  No.  843.     Appropriates  $3,654,000  to  be  avail- 
able immediately  and  remain  available  until  expended  for  the 
relief  of  the  states  of  missouri,  mississippi,  louisiana,  and 
Arkansas  for  the  restoration  of  the  roads  and  bridges  damaged 
or  destroyed  by  the  floods  of  | 927 .    similar  legislation  was 
included  in  s.  520 1  descrieed  in  the  news  letter  for  november, 
1928  to  February,  1929. 

H.R.   16307.-     Introduced  in  the  House  on  January   |6,    1929  by 
C.   L.  Beedy  of  Maine  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Roads, 
no  further  action  taken.     provides  that,  notwithstanding 
existing  Federal-aid  road  legislation,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  extend  Federal  aid   in  the   improvement  of  any 
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HIGHWAY    WHICH    LEADS    DIRECTLY    TO    OR    FROM   A    TOLL   BRIDGE  WHEN 
AN    AGREEMENT,    UPON    TERMS    SATISFACTORY    TO    THE    SECRETARY,  HAS 
BEEN    ENTERED    INTO    FOR    THE    FREEING    OF    SUCH    BRIDGE    OF   ALL  TOLL 
CHARGES    WITHIN    A    REASONABLE    TIME    AND    FOR    ITS    MAINTENANCE  AND 
OPERATION    THEREAFTER    AS    A    FREE  BRIDGE. 

H.R.   16308.-     Introduced  in  the  House  on  January  IS,    1929,  by 
C.  Adkins  of  Illinois  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Roads. 
No  further  action  taken.     Provides  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  Highway  Commission  to  make  a  survey  and 
recommendations  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  a  highway 
between  the  cities  of  charleston  and  farm  i ngton ,    |  ll .  ,  and 
passing  through  sh i loh  cemetery  and  other  places  in  coles 
County,   III.,  historically  connected  with  the  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  Illinois  prior  to  his  assuming  the  duties  of  the 
pres i dency . 

H.R.   IS773.-     Introduced  in  the  House  on  January  31,    1929,  by 

B.  E.  Kemp  of  Louisiana  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Roads.    No  further  action  taken.     Authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  $3,654,000  for  the  relief  of  the  states  of  missouri, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  in  the  matter  of  roads 
and  bridges  damaged  or  destroyed  by  the  floods  of  1927.  this 
bill  is  identical  with  s.  5201.    th i s  legislation  was  included 
in  h.r.   15712  as  described  above. 

H.J.  Res.  34 1.-     Introduced  in  the  House  on  December  7,    1928,  by 

C.  J.  McLeod  of  Michigan,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.    No  further  action  taken.    Authorizes  and 
directs  the  president  to  invite  the  government  of  each  nation 
on  the  continents  of  south  and  north  america  and  of  central 
America  to  name  an  engineer  and  an  economist  to  represent 
such  country  in  a  joint  conference,  to  be  held  as  soon  as 
practicable  at  Washington,  D.  C,  upon  questions  relating  to 

THE    CONSTRUCTION    OF   AN    I NTER— AMER I  CAN    HIGHWAY   ON    THE  WESTERN 
HEMI  SPHERE  . 

***H.J.  Res.  355.-     Introduced  in  the  House  on  December  |5,  1928, 
by  C.  Cole  of  Iowa,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.     Passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President  on  March  4,    |929,  as  Public  No.   104.    Authorizes  an 

APPROPRIATION    OF   $50,000  TO    ENABLE    THE    SECRETARY   OF    STATE  TO 

cooperate  with  the  several  governments,  members  of  the  pan 
American  Union,   in  the  undertaking  and  financing  and  building 
an  inter-American  highway  or  highways. 
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4601.-     Introduced  in  the  Senate  on  December  5,   1328,  by 
T.  L.  Odd ie  of  Nevada  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Offices  and  Post  Roads.     No  further  action  taken.    This  bill 
is   identical  with  H.R.   14665  as  described  above. 

4659.-     Introduced  in  the  Senate  on  December  5,    1928,  ey 
S.  W.  Brookhart  of  Iowa  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.    No  further  action  taken.     Provides  regulations 
for  the  construction,  reconstruction,  repair,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  bridges  and  approaches  thereto  over  any  of 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  united  states.     includes  regula- 
tions for  privately  and  publicly  constructed,  owned  and  oper- 
ated br  i  dges  . 

4980.-     Introduced  in  the  Senate  on  December  17,    1928,  by 
S.  W.  Brookhart  of  Iowa.    No  further  action  taken.  Authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire  any  toll  bridges  with- 
in the  United  States,  or  connecting  with  any  foreign  country, 
the  free  operation  of  which  he  deems  advantageous  in  the  inter' 
est  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,    improvement  of  the 
postal  service,  and  provision  for  the  national  defense.  such 
acquisition  shall,    in  the  secretary's  discretion,  be  made  by 
purchase  or  by  condemnation. 

5085.-     Introduced  in  the  Senate  on  December  2|,    1928,  by 
J.  E.  Watson,  of  Indiana,   and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce.     No  further  action  taken.     This  bill  is 
identical  with  h.  r.  i  562 |  as  described  above. 

5201.-     Introduced  in  the  Senate  on  January  5,    1929,  by 
J.  T.  Robinson  of  Arkansas  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  reported  favorably  with  amend- 
ments on  February  .2,    1929.    Authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$3,654,000  for  the  relief  of  the  states  of  missouri, 
Mississippi,   Louisiana,   and  Arkansas  in  the  matter  of  roads 
and  bridges  damaged  or  destroyed  by  the  floods  of  1927.  this 

EILL    IS    IDENTICAL  WITH   H.R.     16773.      Th I S    LEGISLATION   WAS  IN- 
CLUDED   IN    H.R.     |57|2    AS    DESCRIBED  ABOVE. 

5535.-     Introduced  in  the  Senate  on  January  24,   1929,  by 
C.  S.  Deneen  of  Illinois,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads.    No  further  action  taken.  This 
EILL   is    identical  with  H.R.    16308  AS  DESCRIBED  above. 
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S.  5808.-     Introduced  in  the  Senate  on  February  |5,    1929,  by 
T.   L.  Oddie  of  Nevada  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Offices  and  Post  Roads.    No  further  action  taken.     This  bill 
is  identical  with  H.R.   14665  as  described  above. 

S.  Con.  Res.  25.-     Introduced  in  the  Senate  on  Decemeer  |0,  1928, 
ey  T.  L.  Oddie  of  Nevada,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  to 
Audit  and  Control  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate.  No 
further  action  taken.    Provides  that  a  joint  select  committee 
be  created,  to  be  known  as  the  select  jo  i  nt  committee  to 
Investigate  Toiu  Bridges  on  the  Public  Highways  and  Ferries, 
which  committee  shall  consist  of  3  senators  who  are  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads,  to  be  appointed 
ey  the  Vice  President,  and  3  members  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives who  are  members  of  the  Committee  on  Roads,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker,  said  appointments  to  be  made  from 
among  those  who  are  members  of  the  se vent y-f i rst  congress. 


CORRECTION 

In  the  March  News  Letter  the  reference  made  to  the  Seventy- 
First  Congress  on  Page  25  should  have  been  given  as  the  Seventieth 
Congress  . 
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SILICON  STEEL  GROWING  IN  FAVOR  FOR  LONG-SPAN  BRIDGES 


Compiled  from  Data  submitted  ey  0.  L.  Grover, 
Bridge  Engineer. 

The  use  or  silicon  steel  for  long-span  bridges  is  growing 
in  favor  to  such  an  extent  that   it  should  be  given  careful  con- 
sideration in  the  design  of  major  structures.     the  unit  stresses 
permissible  in  the  silicon  steel  are  about  50  per  cent  greater 
than  the  allowable  stresses  for  ordinary  structural  steel.  this 
fact  permits  reduction  in  the  area  of  members  which,  by  reducing 
the  dead  weight  of  the  bridge  makes  possible  a  further  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  the  steel  required.    the  greater  ductility  of 
the  silicon  steel  as  compared  with  ordinary  structural  steel 
would  indicate  greater  safety  for  bridge  traffic,  where  the  yield 
point  is  exceeded,  because  of  the  warning  of  possible  failure 
given  by  the  distortion  of  the  bridge  members. 

Silicon  steel  has  been  used  for  the  main  members  of  the 
long  trusses  in  a  number  of  major  structures  completed  recently 
or  now  under  construction.    ordinarily  its  cost  per  pound  is  not 
more  than  i  cent  higher  than  structural  carbon  steel  and  under 
very  favorable  conditions  the  added  cost  has  been  only  a  half 
cent  a  pound.    the  cost  differential  may  be  maintained  at  a  min- 
imum where  the  quantities  of  steel  required  are  large  and  the 

VARIETIES    OF    SHAPES   ARE    LIMITED    IN    NUMBER.      Th I S    CONDITION  EXISTS 
NOW   BECAUSE    SILICON   STEEL   CAN    BE    OBTAINED   ONLY   ON   A    SPECIAL  ORDER 
AND   UNTIL    ITS    USE    BECOMES    SUFFICIENTLY    GENERAL    FOR    THE  STOCKING 
OF    VARIOUS    STANDARD    SIZES    THERE   WILL   BE    A    NEED    FOR    ESPECIAL  CARE 
IN    THE    DESIGN    SO    AS   TO    RESTRICT   THE    NUMBER   OF    SHAPES    TO    A  MINIMUM. 
THE    INDICATIONS    ARE,    HOWEVER,    THAT    THE    INCREASING    USE    OF  SILICON 
STEEL  WILL   SOON   MAKE     IT    A    STANDARD   MATERIAL  WHICH  MANUFACTURERS 
WILL   CARRY    IN    STOCK.      UNDER    EXISTING    CONDITIONS,    HOWEVER,  WHERE 
THERE   ARE    A    NUMBER   OF    IDENTICAL    SPANS    AND   WHERE    I-BEAMS    ARE  USED 
FOR    STRINGERS    OF   TRUSS    SPANS    AND   TRESTLES,    SO    THAT   400,000  POUNDS 
OF   ONE    DEPTH    OF    BEAM   MAY    BE    ROLLED,    THE    PRICE    PER    POUND  WOULD 
PROBABLY    BE    BID   AT    0.5   TO    0.7   OF   A   CENT    ABOVE    THE    SAME    SHAPES  OF 
CARBON    STEEL.      BUT    UNLESS   THERE    IS   A    SUFFICIENT    QUANTITY   OF  MEM- 
BERS   OF   THE    SAME    SHAPE    AND   AREA   OF   CROSS    SECTION   TO    OFFSET  THE 
COST    OF  THE    SPECIAL  OPERATIONS   REQUIRED    IN   THE    ROLLING   MILL  IT 
IS    PROBABLE   THAT    THE    COST    OF    THE   SILICON    STEEL   WOULD   BE  SUCH 
THAT    THERE   WOULD   BE    NO    ECONOMY    IN    ITS    USE.       [T    IS   ALSO  POSSIBLE 
THAT    FURTHER    STUDY  MAY    SHOW   THE    ADVANTAGE   OF   THE    GENERAL   USE  OF 
RIVETS   MADE    OF   STEEL  WITH    HIGHER    EL/. STIC    LIMITS.      THIS   WOULD  RE- 
DUCE   THE    REQUIRED   NUMBER   OF    RIVETS    AND  THE    SIZE    OF   THE  GUSSET 
PLATES    AS    COMPARED   WITH    PRESENT  PRACTICE.. 
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Silicon  Steel  Used  in  a  Number  of  Important  Bridges 

Silicon  steel  has  been  used  in  a  number  of  important 
bridges  including  the  harahan  bridge  over  the  mississippi  r i ver 
at  Memphis,  the  St.  Joseph  highway  eridge  over  the  Missouri  River, 
and  the  Delaware  River  bridge  at  Philadelphia.     Both  the  Lusitania 
and  mauretania  were  partly  constructed  of  high-silicon  steel  and 
one  investigator  commented  on  the  better  elastic  limit  obtained 
in  the  high-silicon,  high-tensile  ship-steel  with  tensile  strength 
and  elongation  practically  the  same  as  in  h i qh— carbon ,  high-tensile 
steel  J-/.     In  the  St.  Joseph  highway  bridge  a  saving  of  $37,000 

WAS    ACCOMPLISHED   EY    THE    USE    OF   SILICON    STEEL.      Th I S    WAS  COMPUTED 

from  the  difference  of  0.7  cent  per  pound  between  the  actual  bid 
prices  for  silicon  steel  and  ordinary  carbon  steel  %] . 

The  use  of  the  term  silicon  steel  for  the  present  American 
product  is  in  reality  a  misnomer,  since  the  general  practice  is  to 
obtain  with  a  high  manganese  or  silicon  content,  or  eot  h,  a  steel 
with  the  same  high  tens  i  le  — strength  as  that  accomplished  with  a 
predominating  high  percentage  of  silicon.     for  example   in  the 
Delaware  River  bridge  the  chemical  specifications  for  the  so-called 
basic-silicon  steel  as  determined  from  drillings  from  a  test  ingot 
taken  during  the  pouring  of  each  melt  were  as  follows:  111 


Carbon 
Not  over 

PER  CENT 

0.40 


Manganese 
Not  over 

PER  CENT 

I  .00 


S I  L I  CON 
PER  CENT 
0.20  TO 
0.40 


Phosphorus 
Not  over 

PER  CENT 

0.04 


Sulphur 
Not  over 

PER  CENT 

0.05 


1/    High  Silicon  Structural  Steel,  ey  H.  W.  Gillett.  Technologic 

PAPERS    OF   THE   BUREAU    OF   STANDARDS,    No .    33 |  ,    P.     I  24 .    (NOTE:    Th I S 
EULLETIN    IS    ALSO    THE    SOURCE    OF   A    LARGE    PORTION    OF   THE  INFORMATION 
G I VEN    ELSEWHERE    IN   THIS  ARTICLE) 


— /     Continuous  Truss  Highway  Bridge  Over  Mi ssour u  Ri ver ,  ey 
L.J.  Sverdrup.     Engineering  News-Record,     January."  |7,    1329,  p. 


100 


PROE  LEMS 

H.  T.  Morris 


n  Fabricating  Silicon  Steel  for  Delaware  Bridge,  by 
Engineering  News-Record,   February  9,    1928,  p.  231. 
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Interest  Revived  in  Silicon  Steel  in   j  325 

The  revival  of  the  interest   in  silicon  steel  dates  back 
to   1925  when  a  German  steel,  advocated  ey  the  Berliner  Aktien- 
gesellschaft  fur  e i  seng  i es sere  i  und  ma sch i nenfa5r ikat i  on,  for- 
MERLY the  J.  C.   Freund  Co.,   under  the  name  of  "Freund"  or  "F" 
steel,  aroused  considerable   interest  among  german  structural 
engineers.     specimens  of  the  german  steel  were  submitted  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  and  their  tests  showed  that 
the  steel  combined  the  desirable  properties  of  high  yield  point 
and  high  ductility.     the  german  steel  was  unusually  high  in  sili- 
con, with  a  content  of  |   per  cent,  and  low  in  carbon,   the  per- 
centage of  the  latter  constituent  being  less  than  0.15  per  cent. 
The  German  proponents  claimed  the  "Freund"  steel  as  a  new  devel- 
opment but  further  investigation  indicated  that  Tetmajer  had 
shown  in  1884  that  steels  of  0.1  I  to  0.18  per  cent  C,  0.90  per 
cent  mn,  and  0.70  to  1.0  per  cent  si,  (with  the  very  high  s  and 
p  characteristic  of  the-  steel  of  those  days)  had  as  good  or  better 
ductility  and  higher  strength  than  steel  of  corresponding  or  even 
higher  carbon  content  with  0.45  per  cent  mn  and  negligible  si  £/ . 

Choice  of  American  Alloys  Determined  by  Relative  Cost 

The  American  practice  for  oetaining  high-tensile  steel 
seems  to  trend  toward  the  use  of  more  carbon,  say  0.30  to  0.35 
per  cent,  with  an  increase  in  the  manganese  or  silicon  content, 
OR  BOTH.     Both  SILICON  AND  MANGANESE  are  relatively  cheap  alloying 
ELEMENTS    BUT    SINCE    THE    SPECIFICATIONS    FOR    SILICON    STRUCTURAL  STEEL 
PERMIT    THE    REQU  t  RED    PROPERTIES    TO    BE    OETAINED   BY   EITHER  MANGANESE 
OR    SILICON,    THE    COMPOSITION    OF    THE    PRODUCT    WILL    BE    DETERMINED  BY 
THE   MANUFACTURERS,    DEPENDING    UPON   THE    RELATIVE    PRICES    OF    THE  FERRO- 
ALLOYS.    There   is  no  doubt  but  that  many  nickel,   vanadium,  chromium, 
or  other  recognized  alloy  steels  owe  a  great  deal  of  their  strength 
to  high  manganese  contents.    although  the  manganese  is  seldom 
alluded  to  in  naming  these  steels,   its  influence  as  a  sole  alloy- 
ing agent  has  long  been  understood. 

Navy  Specifications  Have   Included  Silicon  Steel 

Since  |9|6 

|t  has  long  been  known  that  by  reducing  the  carbon  content 

AND  RAISING   THE   MANGANESE    OR    SILICON,    OR    BOTH,    THAT    STEELS  ARE 
OBTAINED   WH 1 CH    HAVE    A    GREATER    DUCTILITY    FOR    A    GIVEN    STRENGTH  THAN 


High  Silicon  Structural  Steel,  ey  H.  W.  Gillett. 
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THOSE    OBTAINED   WITH    A  HIGHER    CAR G ON    CONTENT.       |N    Sp I TE    OF  THIS 
KNOWLEDGE,    HOWEVER,     IT    HAS    BEEN    CUSTOMARY    TO    ACCOMPLISH    THE  DE- 
SIRED   DUCTILITY    AND   HIGH-TENSILE    STRENGTH    BY   THE    USE    OF  NICKEL 

IN    STEELS    TO    BE    USED    AS    ROLLED   OR    ANNEALED,    WHILE    FOR    STEELS  TO 
EE    NORMALIZED   OR    QUENCHED    AND    TEMPERED,    NICKEL,    CHROMIUM,  OR 
VANADIUM   HAVE    BEEN    USED   WHERE    THE    PROPERTIES    OF    CARBON  STEELS 
NEEDED    TO    BE    EXCEEDED    TO    SOME    EXTENT.      THE    NAVY  SPECIFICATIONS 
FOR    OVER    | 2    YEARf    HAVE    COVERED   STEEL   OF   80,000   POUNDS    PER  SQUARE 

INCH    IN    TENSILE    STRENGTH,    AND   EITHER    CARBON,    NICKEL,    OR  SILICON 
STEEL   MAY    BE    SUPPLIED   UNDER    THESE    SPECIFICATIONS.       IF    THE  USERS 
OF    STRUCTURAL   STEEL   ARE    TO    BASE    DESIGN    UPON    YIELD    POINT  RATHER 
THAN    UPON    TENSILE    STRENGTH,    THEN    A   HIGHER    YIELD    POINT    THAN  THAT 
OF    MEDIUM    CARBON    STEEL,    WITHOUT    NOTABLE    LOSS    IN    DUCTILITY  MAY 
EE    ACCOMPLISHED   WITH    AN    INCREASE    IN    MANGANESE    OR    SILICON,  OR 
BOTH,    TOGETHER   WITH   A    LOWERING   OF    THE    CAREON.      THIS    SEEMS  TO 
OFFER    A    CHEAPER    METHOD    THAN   THE    USE    OF    NICKEL.      SILICON  WHEN 
PRESENT    IN    AN   AMOUNT    GREATER    THAN    0.50   PER    CENT    SHOULD    BE  CON- 
SIDERED  AS    AN    ALLOYING    ELEMENT    SINCE    ITS    EFFECT    IN    RAISING  THE 
YIELD    POINT    IS    QUITE  MARKED. 

Comparison  of  A.S.T.M.  Specifications  Favors  Silicon  Steel 

A  comparison  of  the  Standard  specifications  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  for  Testing  Materials,   in  Table  I,    indicates  the 
advantages  of  silicon  steel  over  ordinary  structural  steel  for 

BR  I DGES  . 


Table   | .-    Comparative  A.S.T.M.  Specifications  for  Silicon  Steel 

and  Ordinary  Structural  Steel 


Specification 

Tens i le  ] 
strength  ] 

Mini  mum 
yield  point' 

Minimum    :  Minimum 
e long at i on : re duct  1  ON 

INS    i  NQIrlECi  £     IN  AREA 

Lbs.  per  ; 

Lbs.  per 

Per  cent 

PER  CENT 

SQUARE  INCH 

square  inch 

S i l i con  steel: 

Serial  designation 

I ,500,000  , 

A  94-27 

60,000  -  95,000 

45,000 

30 

TENS  1  LE 

STRENGTH 

Structural  steel: 

Serial  designation 

|  ,500,000 

A  7-24 

55,000  -  65,000 

30,000 

.  TENS  1  LE 

.  STRENGTH 

r 
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Since   16,000  to  20,000  and  24,000  to  30,000  pounds  per 
square   inch  are  allowable  working  stresses  for  ordinary  structural 
steel,   and  silicon  steel,  respectively,    it  may  be  computed  that 
the  ratio  of  working  stress  to  yield  point  is  identical  in  both 
cases,  at  53,3  to  66.7  per  cent.     this  would  indicate  that  the 
factor  of  safety  based  upon  the  yield  point  as  the  safe  limit  is 
slightly  less  than  2  for  either  kind  of  steel.     for  the  given 
minimum  tensile  strength  the  minimum  elongation   in  8  inches  for 
structural  steel  is  15.8  as  compared  with  23.1  per  cent  in  favor 
of  silicon  steel ,    wh i le  the  maximum  reduction  in  area  is  not 
indicated  by  the  a.s.t.m.  specifications  it  has  been  shown  in 
the  German  tests  of  "Freund"  steel  to  be  as  high  as  60  per  cent 
for  an  elongation  of  25  per  cent   in  8   inches  as  compared  with 
a  maximum  reduction  in  area  before  rupture  of  30  per  cent  for 
ordinary  structural  steel.    the  superior  ductility  of  the  silicon 
steel  as  already  noted  makes  it  highly  advantageous  for  bridge 

WORK  . 


TWO  NEW  MOTION  PICTURES  AVAILABLE  FOR  DISTRIBUTION 

two  new  motion  pictures,  recently  completed  for  the  bureau 
by  the  Office  of  Motion  Pictures  of  the  Department,  are  now  avail- 
able for  distribution.    The  films  are  entitled  "America's  Great 
Bridge  Test"  and  "Traveler's  Toll". 

The  first  picture  illustrates  the  tests  made  by  the  Bureau 
on  the  re i nforced- concrete  arch-eridge  across  the  Yadkin  River  in 
North  Carolina.    The  structure  eu i lt  as  a  Federal-aid  project  in 
1923  had  to  be  abandoned  and  removed  because  it  was  about  to  be 
flooded  by  water  impounded  by  a  dam  constructed  downstream.  The 
Bureau  and  the  North  Carolina  State  Highway  Department  took  advan- 
tage  OF   THIS   OPPORTUNITY   TO   MAKE    EXTENSIVE    LOADING   TESTS   ON  A 

modern  bridge  -  probably  the  first  attempt  of  this  kind  that  has 
ever  been  made. 

The  loads  were  imposed  with  large  wooden  tanks  filled  with 
water  and  moved  to  critical  positions  over  one  of  the  146-foot 
span  arches.     the  measurements  were  taken  from  wooden  scaffolding 
suspended  under  the  arch.     although  the  bridge  did  not  collapse 
under  the  heaviest  load,    it  did  develop  some  very  serious  cracks 
which  would  have  made  it  of  doubtful  safety  for  traffic. 
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The  spectacular  portion  of  the  film  is  the  removal  of  the 
jr-mlle  length  of  the  er  i  dge  .    the  war  department  accomplished  this 
with  explosives.     seventeen  spans  were  demolished  in  this  manner, 
3  of  which  were  |46  feet   in  length,  and  the  others  being  concrete- 
girder  approach-spans.    the  demolition  was  accomplished  by  shell 
fire,  aerial  bomes,  and  mines. 

the  film  is  one  reel  in  length  and  requires  |5  minutes  for 
a  show  i ng  . 

The  second  film  -  "Traveler's  Toll"  -  is  three  reels  in 
length  and  requires  about  40  minutes  for  showing.     |t   isa  drama- 
tization of  the  story  of  an  old  toll-gate  keeper  as  told  to  two 
young  transcontinental  motorists.    he  tells  of  the  discarding  of 
the  toll-collect  i  on.' and  tax-labor  methods  of  paying  for  road  im- 
provement and  of  the  adoption  of  modern  methods  based  upon  prop- 
erty taxes,  motor  vehicles     fees,  gasoline  taxes  and  eond  issues, 
which  is  making  possible  the  rapid  improvement  of  the  highways  of 
the  United  States.    The  film  was  produced  by  the  Office  of  Motion 
Pictures  for  the  Bureau. 

The  old  man's  yarn  begins  in   1875,  when  he  was  a  young 
toll-gate  keeper,  and  when  the  only  good  roads  were  those  built 
ey  turnpike  companies  and  supported  by  tolls.     The  roads  were 
well  kept  as  long  as  traffic  was  sufficient  to  pay  for  repairs. 

One  SERIES  OF  scenes  shows  the   inefficiency  of  the  discarded 
system  of  maintaining  public  roads  ey  crews  of  citizens,   each  work  — 
int  two  of  three  days  a  year,  with  pick  and  shovel,    in  lieu  of  tax 
payment.    then  follows  the  coming  of  a  railroad  branch  line  which 
eventually  takes  traffic  from  the  turnpike  and  causes  the  toll-gate 
keeper  much  anxiety  as  to  his  income.    with  dwindling  traffic,  the 
pike  goes  from  bad  to  worse  until  it   is  taken  into  the  state  high- 
way system, 

With  the  coming  of  the  automobile,  the  toll-gate  keeper 
listens  to  the  strenuous  objection  of  drivers  to  the  annoyance  and 
bother  of  paying  tolls,  and  w  th  ""he  taking  down  of  the  toll-rate 
eoard  and  the  posting  of  the  £ t a t c -contro l  notice,  the  old  gate- 
KEEPER  is  out  of  a  joe.     Unwilling  to  leave  the  highway  he  erects 

A    GASOLINE    FILLING-STATION    ON    THE    S  !  TE    OF   THE    OLD   TOLL-GATE.  AND 
HERE    THE    TRANSCONTINENTAL   MOTORISTS    HAVE    THEIR    TANK    FILLED  AND 
LISTEN    TO   THE    OLD   MAN  1 S    TALE   OF   HOW   THE    STATE,     IN   ORDER    TO  GUILD 
ROADS    DEMANDED   EY    AUT    MOBILE    TRAFFIC,    LEVIED   A    PROPERTY    TAX    AND  A 
SMALL    LICENSE    FEE,    NOT    LARGE    ENOUGH,    HOWEVER,    TO  DISCOURAGE 
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increased  use  of  motor  vehicles;  of  how  automobile  traffic  in- 
creased so  rapidly  that  the  state  was  later  compelled  to  speed 
up  road  improvement;  and  in  order  to  obtain  ready  money  issued 
road  eonds  and  adopted  the  gasoline  tax  to  pay  the  interest  and 
principal  thereon.     the  old  keeper  tells  how  he  feared  the  gas 
tax  would  put  him  out  of  business,  until  he  remembered  there 
was  no  complaint  of  tolls  as  long  as  the  road  was  well  kept, 
Then,  he  said,  he  decided  to  support  the  bond  issue. 

U.S.  HIGHWAYS  MARKED  WITH  STANDARD  SIGNS   IN  28  STATES 

The  standard  numbered  shield-markers  had  been  erected,  on 
September  I,    1928,  along  the  United  States  highways  in  28  States 
as  follows:  Arizona,  Georgia,   Illinois,    Indiana,    Iowa,  Kansas, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Neeraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota,"  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Dakota,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 
In  addition,  8  States  -  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Idaho, 
Louisiana,  Nevada,  Oregon,  and  South  Carolina  -  have  marked  75 
to  99  per  cent  of  the  roads.    Four  States  -  California,  Colorado, 
Kentucky,  and  Utah  have  marked  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  U.S. 
highways  located  within  their  borders. 

Tennessee  and  Florida  have  erected  standard  caution  signs 
only  but  markers  are  expected  to  be  erected  in  these  2  States 
during  this  year,     alabama  and  washington  have  awarded  contracts 
for  the  erection  of  the  route  markers  and  texas  amd  montana  expect 

TO    EEGIN    ERECTING   THE   MARKERS    IN    1929.       |n    NEW   YORK    THE  ROUTE 

numbers  have  been  placed  on  non-standard  state  signs  and  in  only 
one  State  -  New  Jersey  -  hav  :  the  State  authorities  failed  thus 
far  to  recognize  the  u.s.  highway  numbers. 

Progress  is  being  made  in  the  continuous  marking  of  the 
transcontinental  routes.    u.  s.  route  |,  from  fort  kent,  me . ,  to 
Miami,  Fla.,   is  marked  for  the  entire  distance  except  in  New 
Jersey  and  Florida.    Two  parallel  north-and-south  routes  -  No.  51 
from  Hurley,  Wis.,  to  New  Orleans,   1_a.,   and  No.  6|   from  the 
Canadian  border  to  New  Orleans  -  are  marked  practically  the  entire 
distance  with  the  exception  of  No.  51  through  Tennessee.  U.S. 
Route  85  is  continuously  marked  from  the  Canadian  border  to  El 
Paso,  Tex.     Of  the  main  east-and-west  highways,  U.S.  Route  20  is 
continuously  marked  from  Boston  to  the  east  entrance  to  Yellow- 
stone National  Park.     Through  New  York  State  the  numbering  is 
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INDICATED   ON   STATE   MARKER S .      On   U.S.    ROUTE    30  THE   MARKINGS  ARE 
TO    BE    FOUND    FOR    THE    ENTIRE   TRIP    FROM   PHILADELPHIA,    pA , ,  TO 

Astoria,  Ore.     U.S.  Routes  40  and  50  are  continuously  marked 
from  Wilmington,  Del.,  to  Denver,  Colo.,  and  from  Annapolis,  Md. 
to  Pueelo,  Colo.,  respectively. 

The  attached  chart  shows  the  status  of  sign  erection  on 
the  u.  s.  highways  in  the  several  states  as  of  september  |,   i  328 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES  AVAILABLE  FOR  DISTRIBUTION 


Seven  bibliographies  on  various  highway  subjects  have 
been  prepared  3y  the  staff  of  the  headquarters  library  of  the 
Bureau.     A  limited  number  of  copies  are  available  for  distri- 
bution,     A   BRIEF   DESCRIPTION    OF  THE    B  I  EL  I 03RAPH I ES  FOLLOWS; 

Concrete 

Bibliography  on  methods  of  curing  concrete,  compiled  by 
Mildred  Wilson.     1929.     18  p,  mimeographed. 
(Gives  five  pages  of  general  references,  then  takes  up 
various  types  of  bituminous  applications,  burlap,  calcium 
chloride,  earth  and  water,  sodium  silicate,  and  steam, 
Compiled  at  the  request  of  the  Highway  Research  Board) 

Construction 

Selected  list  of  books  and  periodicals  on  road  construction. 
.Nov.   |2,    |928.     6  p.  mimeographed. 

F  I  NANCE 

Partial  eibliography  on  highway  finance,  compiled  by 

Mildred  Wilson.     December,    1926,     118  p.  mimeographed. 
(Classified  by  subjects,  with  author  index  and  list  of 
addresses  of  magazines  to  which  references  are  made. 
General  references  include  statistics  and  legislation, 
and  a  section  divided  ey  geographic  divisions.  methods 
of  financing  cover  federal  aid,  state  aid,  pay-as-you-go 
plan,  bonds,  and  various  methods  of  taxation) 

ma  i ntenance 

Partial  list  of  references  on  highway  maintenance,  compiled 
by  dorotiw  j.  wllks.    december,    1928.  mimeographed, 
(Classified  by  subjects,  with  author  index  and  list  of 
addresses  of  magazines  to  which  references  are  made. 
In  addition  to  general  references,  suejects  covered  are 
organization,  methods,  types  of  roads,  equipment,  cost, 
financing,  and  education)  (In  course  of  preparation) 

Safety 

Annotated  index  to  articles  on  highway  safety  and  allied 
subjects,   prepared  for  the  committee  on  c'a"s;es  and 
Prevention  of  Highway  Accidents,  Highway  Research  Board, 
by  the  staff  of  the  library  of  the  bureau.  december, 
1927.    388  p.  mimeographed, 

(Items  are  arranged  according  to  a  carefully-worked-out 
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classification-scheme,  and  this  classification   is  at- 
tached to  the  bibliography  as  a  table  of  contents. 
Appended  are  an  author  index  and  a  list,  with  addresses 
of  magazines  referred  to.     the  main   items  of  the  classi- 
FICATION a;?.e  I.     General;     ||.     Statistics;     |||.  Acci- 
dints,  Causes  and  Prevention,  sugdivided  into  Rural 
Highways,  Urban  Streets,  Traffic  Regulation,  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Design,  Education,  and  IV.    Miscellaneous.  Grade 
crossings  are  included  under  III.) 

Toll  Br i dges 

Partial  list  of  references  on  toll  bridges,  compiled  ey 
Mildred  Wilson.    Oct.  26,   1928.     9  p.  mimeographed. 

Rueeer  Pavements  . 

Partial  list  of  references  on  rubber  pavements,  compiled  by 
Mildred  Wilson.     1929.     10  p.  typewritten. 
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E .  W.  JAMES  LOANED  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Edwin  W.  James,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Design  of  the 
Bureau  sailed  from  New  York  on  March  2|,   for  South  America  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  a  commission  appointed  to  study  and  prepare 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  entire  transportation  system  of 
the  Government  of  Columbia.    At  the  request  of  Dr.  Enrique  Olaya, 
the  Columbian  Minister  at  the  National  Capital,  Mr.  James  was 
relieved  from  his  duties  in  the  bureau  and  loaned  for  a  period 
of  three  to  six  months.     the  commission,  known  as  the  consejo  de 
vlas  comun i cac i  ones ,  will  consist  of  5  members,   selected  as  ex- 
pert advisors  on  highway,  railway,  and  waterway  transportation. 
Three  of  the  commission  are  foreign  engineers,   including  Mr. 
James  who  has  been  appointed  the  highway  expert. 

The  request  for  Mr.  James1  services  follows  the  widespread 
interest  that  has  eeen  aroused  in  South  and  Central  America  by 
the  repeated  suggestions  made  in  this  country  that  the  united 
States  extend  aid  to  the  Latin  Republics  in  matters  of  road  im- 
provement   EY   THE    LOAN   OF  TRAINED   ENGINEERS   AS   ADVISORS.  THERE 
HAS    BEEN    CONSIDERABLE    DISCUSSION   OF    THIS   MATTER    IN    RECENT  SES- 
SIONS of  Congress. 

Mr.  James  has  a  wide  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  highway 
engineering  problems.     during  the  past  two  years  he  wrote  a 
series  of  articles  for  "|nglneria  | nt e rn ac  i  on a l " ,  an  engineering 
magazine  with  a  wide  circulation  in  the  south  american  countries, 
describing  various  steps  in  the  development  of  national  highway 
systems.    These  articles  were  so  favorably  received  that  the 
Highway  Education  Board  thought  it  advisable  to  extend  their  use- 
fulness BY   PUBLISHING  THEM    IN   THE   FORM  ©  F  A   BOOKLET  ENTITLED 

"HtGHWAY  Construction,  Administration,  and  Finance".    The  orig- 
inal English  version  has  had  an  extensive  distribution  in  this 
country  and  the  spanish  version  is  enjoying  similar  recognition 
in  the  Latin  American  countries. 

Mr.  James  has  been  connected  with  the  Bureau  since  |9|0 
and  is  the  author  of  numerous  papers  and  technical  treatises  re- 
lating to  highway  engineering.    he  was  technical  advisor  to  the 
American  delegation  to  the  International  Trade  Conference  on  .- 
Automobile  Traffic  in  Paris  in  1926,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
Joint  Board  of  Federal  and  State  Highway  Officials  which  planned 
and  arranged  for  the  marking  of  the  United  States  highway  system. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University  and  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  is  a  memeer  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials,  and  other  engineering  societies. 
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LIMITED  SUPPLY  OF  TYPICAL  PLANS 
FOR  STEEL  HIGHWAY  BRIDGES,  THROUGH-TRUSS  SPAN, 
AVAILABLE  FOR  DISTRIBUTION 

a  limited  supply  of  "typical  plans  for  steel  highway  bridges, 
Through-Truss  Spans,   for  a  Roadway  Width  of  20  Feet"  has  been  re- 
served   FOR  DISTRIBUTION    TO   ENGINEERS    ENGAGED    IN    THE   ACTUAL  DESIGN 
OF   ERIDGES    AND   TO    PROFESSORS    INSTRUCTING    COURSES    IN    BRIDGE  ENGI- 
NEERING.    Copies  of  the  plans  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
trict offices  and  State  highway  departments  have  already  been  dis- 
tributed.    The  supply  is  not  sufficient  for  general  distribution 
and  copies  can  not  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office. 

The  publication,  which  consists  of  |9  pages,    |2^  by  8-|- 
inches,  contains  designs  and  general  details  for  s i  mp le— truss  span 
highway  bridges  designed  to  carry  the  h- i  5  loading  and  conforming 
generally  to  the  standard  specifications  for  highway  bridges  of 
the  American  Association  of  State  Highway  Officials  dated  July  |, 
1327.    The  designs  are  adequate  to  carry  a  concrete  floor  with  an 
additional  pavement  load  of  25  pounds  per  square  foot  corresponding 
to  a  2-inch  eituminous  pavement,  and  a  concentrated  live  load  of 
two  15-ton  trucks. 

The  span  lengths  shown  begin  at  60  feet  and  continue  at 
intervals  of  20  feet  up  to  200  feet  followed  by  spans  of  225  and 
250  feet.     allldesigns  are  for  a  roadway  of  20  feet. 

Symmetrical  sections  and  solid-rolled  sections  have  been 
used  wherever  pr act  i  cae  le  because  of  the  favorable  distribution 
of  stress,  economy  in  shop  work,  and  ease  of  painting,   and  lacing 
bars  thus  generally  avoided.     the  omission  of  lacing  bars  on  truss 
wee— members  has  made   it  desirable  to  add  cross  bars  on  one  of  the 
diagonals,  to  serve  as  steps  for  climbing  to  the  top  chord. 

a  crown  on  the  roadway  floor  of  |  -g-  inches  is  used  and 
drains  are  shown  under  the  cure  at  frequent  intervals  to  carry 
the  water  away  from  the  floor  and  discharge   it  below  without 
coming  into  contact  with  any  bridge  steel. 

While  certain  particular  sections  are  shown  for  members, 
tables  of  available  alternate  sections  are  also  given  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  desire  to  use  them,' 


